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‘This number of LCM’ resembles the corresponding number of last year in some respects, 
but differs in others. It, too, clears up a serial, but in this case a review-discussion. It too 
appears in August, but completely, and not only the second part of what was last year a double 
number and it too is ornamented with the ZW lions, which, unlike the Editor or his Assistant, 
were happily on holiday last month. The Editor apologizes for this second late number, and 
wishes that he could attribute it to the problems involved in bringing a new technology on line or 
stream or whatever: but the causes are more mundane and not unusual at the end of a summer 
term, when the Editor's other duties interfere with those to his readers and contributors. Perhaps 
he may be permitted to enumerate them: his term of duty as Public Orator has come to an end: A- 
levels will still have to be marked another year, even if the numbers of candidates for Greek 
continues to decline: and the University's stocks of wine will still have to be taken at the end of 
the Financial Year, 31st July. But he is almost confident that next summer will be easier. 

July 31st is a significant date also in the continuing history of ZOM as astute readers 
may already have inferred from the prelims. For on it the Departments of Greek and Ancient 
History at Liverpool ceased to exist, being subsumed in the new Department of Classics and 
Archaeology. under the Headship fo Dr H.J.Blumenthal. In it they are joined by two members of 
the Latin Department, Dr W.Barr and Mr J.C.B.Foster.and two archaeologists, Dr L.Lang and Dr 
H.A.Forbes. All new students at Liverpool will be admitted to the new Department, which the 
Editor hopes will be welcomed by all members of our discipline as it is by himself. Readers will 
know that he has long advocated a degree of amalgamation and consolidation of the study of 
Classics in this country, and indeed advocated it at Liverpool over ten years ago, 

The late appearance of this number has had another, and sadder consequence, in that the 
Editor is able to publish an obituary of Professor F.R.D.Goodyear, whose death was announced 
before this number was made up. By a fortunate, if not a happy coincidence, he is also able to 
publish in it a contribution from a colleague of Professor Goodyear at Johannesburg upon a 
subject that would have greatly interested him. He does so ‘/a memoriam’ of a scholar whom he 
knew and liked, and to whom the conventional statement really does apply, that ‘he will be sadly 
missed’ 

There was once a Long Vacation, in which college porters picked the moss from between the 
cobbles in the High (or its Cambridge equivalent: the Editor's application for a Fellowship at 
Porterhouse has gone in to the BBC ) and scholars got on with their real work. As the Editor hopes 
that his readers have been able to do, and as, indeed, he himself also hopes to, in what remains of 
it; though he will, of course, also apply himself to the October number, which he perhaps rashly 
promises will arrive ‘on or about the first of the month’. 


Ay 
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F.R.D.GOODYEAR 1936-1987 

Francis Richard David Goodyear died in Johannesburg on July 24 at the age of 5!, having 
been for several years in poor health. He supported the aims of this journal, and contributed some 
characteristic notes on textual problems. It is therefore appropriate to record in its pages 
something of the man and his work. 

Goodyear learnt Latin and Greek at the Luton Grammar School. largely through his own 
efforts, and entered St John's College, Cambridge, in 1954. He found there, and in the University. 
teachers whom he could respect. He outshone the products of more famous secondary institutions 
both in examinations and in prize competitions. Textual criticism still had an important place in 
the Cambridge classical syllabus. A.E.Housman exercised from the grave a potent influence 
welcomed as much by some as it was resisted by others. Very early in his undergraduate career 
Goodyear determined to devote his whole life to Housman’s kind of scholarship. He chose for a 
doctoral dissertation a subject, namely the text of the 4etna, to match the talent he knew he 
possessed. This was an hexameter poem obscure in its theme, corrupt in its text and, for the most 
part, unfortunate in its modern editors. 

His undergraduate years were a very happy time for Goodyear. His conversation would turn 
repeatedly to them as he aged. The ancient rituals of Cambridge college life charmed him. He 
loved to drink, to eat, and to gamble in elegant surroundings. Voracious reading in the English 
literature of earlier centuries helped to form a remarkably individual style of speech. 
Contemporary politics jostled with the ancient world in his talk. An acute perceptiveness from 
time to time broke through the protective screen of conservative banality he placed around his 
person. 

Goodyear was elected a research fellow of his own college in 1958 and in 1960 moved to an 
official fellowship of Queens College. His researches prospered. Articles and reviews soon 
attracted attention outside Cambridge. /acerti auctoris Aetna edited with an introduction and 
commentary appeared in 1965, and in the following year an edition of the whole Virgilian 
Appendix, the product of collaboration with E.J.Kenney, W.V.Clausen and J.A.Richmond. 
Spiteful accusations of narrowness and pedantry had already spurred him to embark on a large 
philological and historical commentary on the first part of the 4aa/s of Tacitus, an author 
whom he greatly esteemed. He also engaged himself, in the company of James Diggle, with an 
edition of the /ofann/s of Corippus and a collection of Housman's classical papers. As a teacher 
he took a particular interest in research students and offered an amount of guidance then unusual 
in Cambridge, at least where literary studies were concerned. The Classical Faculty Library 
benefitted from a period of management by him. He nevertheless failed to win a University 
appointment. The reasons were various. The general prestige of the type of scholarship he himself 
pursued was waning. His political opinions grew more embarrassing to his elders and more 
shocking to his coevals and juniors as the 60s progressed. His self-confidence and imprudent 
condemnations of stupidity and sloth in high places gave inevitable offence. A series of unjust 
repulses hurt him deeply. The life of a don began to fose its savour, and in 1966 he migrated to a 
chair of Latin at Bedford College in the University of London. 

The younger classical teachers of London were then endeavouring to have their programmes 
adjust to changes in the secondary schools not yet apparent to those of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Goodyear joined the ranks of the reformers. His inaugural lecture (21st November 1967) reveals a 
naive confidence in the possibility of maintaining, within new educations structures, the kind of 
scholarship dear to himself. Disappointment soon came. Reform went its own way. Relations with 
many colleagues, including some sympathetic to his attitudes, soured. He succeeded, however, in 
making Bedford College the most vigorous centre of post-graduate research in the University. He 
looked after his own students in a way that created great affection and loyalty. He also carried to 
completion the work he had started in Cambridge on Corippus’ epic and Housman's papers, and 
produced two volumes of the four which he planned on Tacitus’ Anna/s (Cambridge U.P. 1972, 
1981), the second demonstrating very clearly that his professorial duties had not yet made him 
intellectually idle. His books won him a reputation in Germany and Italy. The corresponding 
membership of the Virgilian Academy of Mantua which Ignazio Cazzaniga procured for him in 
1975 gave him enormous pleasure. Long after that institution severed its link with the University 
of London he maintained a relationship with the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
partly in order to scandalize his leftist colleagues, but mainly out of loyalty to the friends he 
had made in Salisbury. Under his guidance the /roceedings of the African Classical 
Associations published some lively work. The XVIIth and final number of that journal (Harare 
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1983) contains one of his last contributions to scholarship, a scathing critique of the Oxford 
Latin Dictionary that deserves a wider circulation. 

The reduction of the fevel of financial support for the universities of the United Kingdom 
announced by the Government in 1979 brought to a head a crisis in the affairs of Bedford College. 
Goodyear figured prominently in opposition to the Principal's proposals for dealing with the 
Crisis, but angered his fellow oppositionists through being the first to admit defeat. A scheme to 
transfer him elsewhere in the University came to nought. At the beginning of 1984 he announced 
that he was leaving England to become head of the Department of Classics at the University of the 
Witwatersrand in Johannesburg. He had visited the Republic of South Africa several times, and it 
could not have eluded him that the poverty of {libraries there made the pursuit of genuine 
scholarship impossible there. He understood the realities of the political situation. Nevertheless 
he persuaded himself that he could do something both for a troubled department and for what was 
left of classical education in the rest of the country. Disillusion came very quickly, and at the 
time of his death he was seeking a post elsewhere. 

Here was great talent squandered. It will be for historians of post-1945 English classical 
scholarship to determine the how and the why. The enduring worth of what Goodyear did achieve 
is nevertheless already plain. His friends, and perhaps some of his enemies too, will cherish the 
memory of a man big in all ways. H.D.J. 
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pacem sine dubie post haec, verum cruentam : ... interlectes Romae Varrones, Egnatias, lulfas. 

Thus Tacitus on the protagonists in the domestic crises of 23, 19 and 2 B.C. that rudely but 
briefly interrupted the du/cede at// and turned it into a gay cruenta. However, one might well 
enquire, as Furneaux and Goodyear did not in their otherwise admirable discussions of this 
passage, why the author singled out these three conspirators from all of those whose plots were 
detected and who lost their lives for them during the Augustan principate. 

1. All three were conspirators. The credentials of Varro Murena have never been denied, 
whether his attempt took place in 23 or 22 B.C., whether he be the A.Terentius Varro Murena of 
the Capitoline Fasti of 23 B.C. or a conjectured L.Licinius Varro Murena (G.V.Sumner, ASCP 5? 
{1978], 192-3). Nor have those of M.Egnatius Rufus (/#2 E32). A.Ferrill (in C.Deroux, ed., 
Studies in Latin Literature and Roman History //, Bruxelles 1980, 332-346) attempted to 
mitigate the misdemeanour of luilus Antonius and follow Velleius (2.100.2-5) in seeing it as 
carnal rather than political. But the evidence of Cassius Dio (55.10.15) is circumstantial and 
convincing - the triumvir's son was executed for planned or attempted regicide. 

2. The attempts of alf three and their supporters took place after the return to legal 
government in 28/7 B.C.: hence no reference to the brutally suppressed plot of the other 
triumviral scion, M.Aemilius Lepidus, in 30 B.C. (Vell. 2.88.1-3; Suet., Aug .19.1; Dio 54.15.4). 

3. All three were executed for their efforts,a fate that Cn.Cornelius Cinna Magnus, the 
conspirator of either 16-13 B.C. (Seneca, C7ear .1.9) or A.D.4 (Dio 55.14.1, 22.1-2) was spared. 

4. All three conspirators were linked by the consulship. Varro Murena, the consul of 23 
B.C., was executed either while holding the office or shortly after being deprived of it. M.Egnatius 
Rufus, a consular candidate, conceived and paid the price for his plot while seeking the office 
(Vell. 2.91.3-4). lullus Antonius was an esteemed and relastively senior consular when he made 
his attempt in 2 B.C., but for which he might well have anticipated a second consulship, perhaps 
even as L.Caesar’s colleague in A.D. 4. 

Of course, by this yardstick, L.Aemilius Pauilus, the brother-in-law of C. and L.Caesar, 
consular colleague of the former with P.Plautius Rufus in A.D. 6 or 7 (Dio 55.27.2; Suet., 
Aug 19.1; B.Levick, Latomus 35 |1976|, 301-339) belongs in Tacitus’ catalogue, which is not the 
case with any other known conspirator of the period who was also executed for his treason. But 
two factors may have persuaded the ‘consular’ historian to omit this particular consular. Firstly, 
L.Aemilius Paulfus, unlike the other three, was not the ringleader of the plot with which he is 
linked. P.Piautius Rufus was (Dio 55.27.2). Secondly, to add Aem//ios to the list would invite 
possible confusion with the the former triumvir's son who was deliberately excluded, as we have 
seen, because he was yet to seek or attain the consulship and for making his attempt against the 
illegal adventurer of the period down to 13 Jan.27.B.C. rather than the modest magistrate of Res 
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To Epicurus language was a natural phenomenon. These men did not assign names to things 
by intelligence but prompted by natural instinct, like coughing or sneezing by humans, 
bellowing by cattle, barking by dogs, moaning by invalids’ (Usener, Aprcurea 335). Lucretius 
rejects a primal name-giver. Words arose naturally, like animal noises, guided by wes/itas 
(5.1025-90). There was therefore a theory that relationship between substances was naturally 
reflected in relationship between words. A stock example of this was /ignuar and gnis . \t is 
interesting to see how Lucretius handles this. At 1.635-6, where he is expounding a theory he 
rejects, he does not use a word with any similarity, though maverres is #in More strikingly, in 
rejecting Anaxagoras at 1.871, he uses //#geum but //aama . But when he is on his own ground, 
and is actually speaking of fire coming from wood, he uses “ars and /igais , where we see the 
one literally emerging from the other with one letter ‘burned away’ (see also 1.891-2 & 912-14; 
2.881-2). He also uses the common elements of sgnis and signs , the fiery constellations 
(1.1089-90), ¢égna (2.191-2), and, as ] Snyder observes in Puns and Poetry in Lucretius’ De 
Rerum Natura (Amsterdam 1980), gégnere (3.623; 4.330-331 & 604-6). 

Other similar examples relate to ager and umor (see 4.1049-58), ¢erra, mater and 
materies (1167-71; 2.993, 998 & 1002; 5.795-6), anraus and anima (3.329, 416, 418, 565, 
705 & 796), wo/untas and voluptas (2.257-8), parvus and pars (2.289; 6.651), aerbus and 
mors (6.771-2, 1095, 1144, 1232, 1250-51 & 1255). Note also the links between /undrtus , 
fundamentum , profundus , sulfundens and confusa (1.570-72 & 956-7; 2.863-4; 3.38-9: 
5.417; 6.607); also of /uadere with fumus which pours out (3.304, 436-7 & 583; 4.55-6 & 90- 
91). Snyder (pp.137-42) also has a brilliant section on the collocations of cernere, certus , 
creare , crescere and some other words, identifying over 20 examples, and emphasizing the 
connexions of meaning. Not for Lucretius the views to be voiced by the author of AAeterica ad 
Herennium, who defined paronomasia as cum ad idem verbum et nomen acceditur 
commutatione vocum aut Iitterarum ut ad res dissimiles verba adcommodentur (4.21.29). 
Lucretius’ theory of language would not permit such a statement. If the verfa are sim//ra, the 
res cannot be dissiartles . 

| am here suggesting that the principle permeates Lucretius poetry more deeply. This is 
elaborating P.Friedlander's essay on ‘The Pattern of Sound and the Atomistic Theory in 
Lucretius’, 4/P 62 (1941), 16-24: Friedlander received qualified approbation from Bailey 
(Lucretius , 1.158-9) and general support from West ({ 7he /magery and Poetry of Lucretius , 
Edinburgh 1969). More recently Snyder has made a more elaborate analysis based on Epicurean 
theory, though with that theory the word ‘pun’ in the title of the book is hardly appropriate. 
Earlier analyses, such as those in J.Schneider's De a///terationis apud [.Lucretivm Carum usu ac 
vi (Bamberg 1897), E.E. Sikes’ oman Poetry (London 1923) and Rosamund Deutsch’s 7/e 
Pattern of Sound in Lucretius (1939, repr. New York & London 1978) have been concerned with 
poetic rather than philosophic matters. 

Snyder has an important account of 1.159-98. In the last three lines Lucretius argues that 
there are many comamunsa corpora to material objects ut verbis elementa videmus . The parallel 
exists the other way also. As the common atoms indicate a relationship between the things to 
which they are common, so the common letters indicate a similar natural relationship. She notes 
in the previous 37 lines no fewer than 19 appearances of the syllable cer- or cre- . They show 
an organic relationship between the words and the things they represent - certainty, growth and 
secrecy. Sotoo with mater and materies (1.168 & 173). ‘Just as materfes contains the letters 
m-a-t-e-r, so also matter and its atomic structure function as the mother of things: aaferfes is 
the mater from which all forms of plant and animal life arise, Lucretius implies’ (Snyder p.39). 
This is right. 

Lucretius frequently brings cognate words together. It may well be that he did not, or not 
always, make a distinctin between words which were cognate and words which were merely 
similar. Epicurean linguistic theory did not offer this distinction. His concern is that the 
common elelments in the words represent a common underlying reality. At 1.227 he has genus 
generatim: ‘the relentless continuity of generation’, says Snyder (p.76). One of his most 
remarkable effects is at 1.336-7, where the o//fc/ua of body is officere. At 1.529 we have 
penitus penetrata ; at 1.983 effugium fugae . At 2.172 deducit dux vitae is clearly a deliberate 
effect. At 2.759 one genus gignunt is afully cognate accusative. Compare also the seeming 
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truism /racundaque mens facile effervescit in ira (3.295). In a famous passage wwe have ar/sero 
misere (3.898). Shortly after comes anxius angor (3.993; cf. 6.1153). Or, to take three examples 
from the 4th book), when he writes causidici causas agere (4.966) or fc/mur fctu (4.1050) or 
volgivagaque vagus Venere (4.1071) the language expresses unity of concept. So too at 4.1211-12 
there is areal point in matrum materno.. patribus patrio. Again the collocation of words creates 
the needed effect at 5.283 suppeditatque nove confestim /umine lumen; so too at 5.361 
sSummarum summa. At 5.638 the affinity between a/ternis and after is significant, At 5.1402 
duriter et duro.. pede heips the other two verbal links éerram ... matrem (almost composed of 
the same letters) and pede pe//ere (with the common element at the beginning). Note also 1.689 
langere tactus ;2.48-9 metus ... metuunt ; 2.133 prima primordia; 2.310 summa tamen summa ; 
2.539 cf.6.698 penstus .. penetrar’; 2.916 consentire .. sensu, 3.44 cf. 6.745 fert tta forte; 
3.144 momenque movetur ; 3.296 vis violenta; 3.746 semine seminioqgue ; 3.765 fa tenero 
tenerascere ;3.1015 fasignibus fasignis ; 5.58 validas vafeant ;5.158 adlaudabile ... laudare ; 
5.392-3 certamine .. cernere certant; 5.673 /mpubem ... pubescere; 3.911-12 Mumina 
floxisse ; 5.1115 sectam .. sequuntur ; 5.1202 nec votis nectere vota ;5.1360 in duro durarent ; 
6.816 exsestuat aestus ; 6.1215 Aum... tahumata . 

There is a further effect which Lucretius espouses, seemingly elementary, but in a real 
sense elementary effects are what he is seeking. This is the repetition of the prefixes in 
compound verbs or adjectives. The fact that we can say that these are obviously repetitions of the 
same element linking the meaning of two words merely reinforces his view of language and 
reality. So with se- (1.452 sefungi seque gregar{; 2.648); con- (1.1030 coniectast 
convenient/s ; 2.100-101, 953, & 941-2; 3.740 conexae neque consensus contagia fient ; 4.900 & 
1216; 5.702, 728 & 1256); _re- (2.130 retrogue repulsa reverti & 283), per- (2.346 et quae 
pervolgant nemora avia pervolitantes ; 5.1268; 6.138 & 916), pro- (2.566 res progigni et 
genitas procrescere posse ; 4.1245), dis- (2.831 & 953 discutere ac dissolvere ; 3.435-8, 803 & 
815; 5.360), ex- (2.1041 expuere ex animo , different in form but not in essence), sa- (2.1104 
fadignos inque merentes ), sub- (2.1138 suboriri ac subpeditare; 4.447; 5.515; 6.479-80), 
de- (3.464 dementit enim deliraque fatur ), ob- (3.1041 obvius optulit ; 4.1150), ad- (4.1242 
adfigere adhaesum ). 

Occasionally he likes a verbal paradox. There are two especially striking examples of this, 
both in the third book: 3.778-9 exspectare ‘nmortalis mortalia membra | innumero numero , and 
the famous morta/em vitam mors cum inmortalis ademit (3.869). ‘anumero numero is aiso found 
at 2.1054, and there are similar phrases at 2.1086 and 6.485. At 1.41-2 we have the contrast 
tempore iniguo and aequo animo. One of the most striking collocations comes early in the poem 
in casta inceste (1.98). Another pleasant example is deceptague non capiatur (1.941) 

Lucretius’ use of what has usually been called assonance may thus be governed by a sense 
that words are related to the world they represent. What follows comprises .some possible 
examples. 
1.2&6-7 Venus... venti.. adventum . The goddess, her arrival and the winds are all connected. 

11-12 aura... aerfae . The birds , filled with genitabilis aura Favoni, become airborne. 


22-3 in luminis oras \ exoritur . Emergence and the place of emergence. 

64-5 religione ... regtonibus . One of Friediander's examples. 

66 super ... iastans. He also rightly suggests that this means that re/igfo is 
superstitio . 


117-8  Z£naius...perenai . Another of Friediander's examples. Also Snyder 31-2. 
141-2 suavis..,. suadet . Both first words; the persuasiveness lies in the charm. 
219-20 ypartibus ... parere . \mportant to see that this is not a pun, but that Lucretius is 
cf. 181 arguing arelationship. {81 is really ambiguous between gars and partus . 
261 mero, Neatly treated by Snyder 112. Undiluted milk has the same effect as undiluted 
wine 
290-91 Sfamina... flumen . Wind is a kind of stream. Cited by Fried{ander. 
311-12 anars | anulus . The years pass by: the ring wears away. Also (Snyder) aanus means 
‘circuit of the sun’. 
321 invida...videndi. The sense is obscure, perhaps because Lucretius has forced in the 
verbal relationship. 
373-4 figuidas ... finquant . Because they are liquid they leave passages. 
450 faventes ... eventa . A good example ffrom Snyder: cf. 1.457-8. 
.490-91 /ferrum... fero ferventia . This is accepting the reading of Munro and Giussani, but 
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the basic point is the same; iron, stone and heat have something in common in certain 
conditions. 

fntus inane . The void is within; the within is void. 

res... redissent . They do not, but the possibility is there in the language. 

guaeque queant . Universal potentiality (cf. 5.545 guid guaeque queat res ). 
partibus arte . The closeness is within the parts. 

Heraclitus . He is xrertés i.e. c/arus (with c/- in common). 

clarus «0b» obscuram /inguam. ob is needed. This is a famous oxymoron. The 
double 06 shows that the reason is genuine. 

stolid/ . The Stoici are naturally sto/id/ (as most editors have seen). 

acrior ardor... partibus . The quality matches the heat and is within the parts. 
Magni magno . Not just repetition, since (as Snyder says) one is metaphorical and one 
literal - to our analysis. Lucretius point is that they are not different. The greatness 
of the fall is linked to the greatness of the man. 

versus ac verba . A clear example (cf. 2.690). 

vi victa . Force has conquering power, 

/atitand: ... fatitare . Noted by Bailey, 1.158-9. There is a double sense ‘evade’ and 
lie hidden’, so that the same basic composition of the letters puts Anaxagoras to 
scorn. 

[ruges frondesque . Fruit and leaves have a common ground. 

Memmi, \ in medium summae . A belief Memmius must not hoid, being Stoic: perhaps 
Lucretius knew he was tempted. The appearance of the name seems urgent and 
contrived. 

</n» fnaal . Void is what a body is in. 

aeris auras . Clearly belonging to one another: cf. 5.501-2; 6.1227. 

reges rerumque potentis . Kingship is related to power over ‘things’ (the world). 
avius a vera. Wandering from true (philosophy); cf.229. 

vagaris ... vVagantur . Hard on the heels of the last. There is a double meaning, ‘go 
wrong and ‘wander’, brought together. 

fera ferri, Cf. 1.490. Lucretius took the combination of epithet and noun from 
Ennius, but gave it significance. 

soleat so/ . Not noted in Munro, Merrill or Bailey. Snyder: ‘as if the word so/ had to 
represent something which always follows a regular, accustomed pattern . Precisely. 
Sursus ... versus . Again he could see meaning in a stock phrase. 

‘foramina permanare . Coincidence of r-a-n-a : permeation and the places permeated. 
Hiquores ... finguae .\n the extended /s of this passage Snyder points to the relation 
of these two words. 

Principio... prima. Enfoiding the line in common meaning. 

praesidfoqgue parent decorique parentibus esse. The preparation and its object: an 
astonishing effect. Cited by Friedlander, who suggests that it reinforces the 
association of Curetes (2.629) with xodpor . 

aard/... narious . Lucretius himself stresses the substantial relationship. 

accens! Sensus. Parallel to /ignum - igais. 

pertica finem . Achieving and the end achieved. 

numen mentis momenque . An interesting triple example. 

corripere ... corpus . The act of snatching and the object snatched. 

dignam dis degere . Stronger than mere alliteration, d/g- ,d/- . deg- : it brings the 
three concepts together in one. 

lumina fuminibus . A striking juxtaposition with double meaning: the identity 
reflects the relationship in nature. 

ingemit et tremit . Two results of the same complaint. 

generascunt ingentoque. Snyder calls this a sophisticated awareness of etymological 
relationships. But Lucretius is not interested as a grammarian might be. He can see 
and hear the common syllable, which to him represents a common element in the 
things whether or not the root is the same. It is Snyder who is sophisticated. 

canis Hyrcane . The implication is that the country which produces hounds has 
hound in its name and nature. 

(on morte malumst malis morsuque . An extreme double effect, but the connexion is 
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3.98 1-3 
4.7 


167 
311-12 


504 
790 
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clear 

Cassa ... casum. Chance and the fail of the rich cause vain fear: a triple effect. This 
is followed by the /Ygura etymologica in ferat [ors. 

religionum animum nodis exsolvere pergo. \mplicitly connecting re/igio and 
religare. 

res ... respondent . The responder and the response. 

/atuscula ... /ateris . Weil treated by Snyder. The concave mirrors (so Bailey) are 
shaped as our sides. 

manibus manifesta . Snyder: ‘Lucretius’ unshakable faith in the manifestations of 
reality through the senses’. 

mollia mobiliter . Clearly deliberate collocation. Because they are supple they are 
mobile. 

aridus artus . This too is parallel to /igaum - ignis : the burning heat and the thing 
burnt. 

amoenum ... amnem . Final words of successive lines. amnem is a virtual synonym 
of the fontem which is amoenum . 

vivescit ... tnveterascit ... gravescit. A remarkable and clearly deliberate linking 
of verbs with three different subjects. 

corpora coram . Physical presence. 

surgit amari aliquit. amar/ , bitterness’ is of the same formation as love, precisely 
his point. 

Maternoqgue mares . He makes the point where he can. 

de divis dare dicta . Brings together the gods and the possibility of saying something 
about them. 

facus lucos . Note nomina (5.72). Both are sacred places, and some sacred places 
(e.g. Nemi) are at once lake and grove. 

religione refrenatus ne forte rearis . Repeated re- makes the point. 

fondarit ... profunda. ponti profunda makes a point which ware would not. 
aetheris aestus . Verbal and physical fink (cf.5.519; 6.681). 

augebat mare manando, Creating the possibility. 

/imus (n imum . Mud of its nature goes to the bottom. 

/umine /ustrans . The relationship is intensified by the ambiguity in /ustrans . Cf. 
5.1437 where /una is added; 6.284 with the addition of /oca . 

Ver et Venus . An obvious relationship. 

victum vitamque . Another (cf.5.1105). 

mutua ... mutent . Both words speak of interchange. 

nec potuisse propagando procudere profem . Laying it on very thick! (cf. 5.850). 
Venere... conventunt... venerum . A different aspect of Venus from |.2ff.. 

ore foras acrem de corpore flammam . A complex set of verbal relationships, each 
word linking with a least one other, and usually more, to make an integrated whole. 
durius ... dura . \{ with Leonard. and Smith we render ‘hardier ... hard’ we catch the 
verbal point, which for Lucretius reflects an actual relationship. 

fortuna, ferebat . Cited by Snyder, p.75, as a ‘quasi-/Ygura etymologica’, as the 
words are not in immediate syntactical relation. This is the point: the idea is common 
to both clauses. 

viva Videns vivo sepeliri viscera busto. viva and vivo bring together the words 
they qualify, intensified by the fourfold v/- as well as va- and vo-. 

deicit ictes . A good example of Lucretius’ indifference to grammatical roots and his 
concentration on common sound-elements. The words are strictly not connected: to 
him they are. 

Tartara taetra . A clear intention to connect the words. 

superba . To Lucretius proper names are significant of their qualities. There is a 
clear allusion to Tarquinius Superbus. 

nec procumbere humi prostratum et pandere palmas. An interesting line with two 
pairs of words linked closely with one another, and slightly less closely with the 
other pair. 
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5 1259 tollebant nitide capti levique /epore. Another interesting line, not only for the link 
/evique fepore , but also for that with fo/ - /ebant . 
5.1350 nexilis ante fut vestis quam textile tegmen. Another complex interweaving. vest/s 


can be necsi/is or tecstifis as the common elements show. rex///s can pass into 
textilis . That which is fegs¢///s can provide a fegmen . 


1380 carmina cantu . One in language and theme. 
6.24 veridicis ... dictis . Deliberately balancing the line, as Snyder says. 
93-4 callida musa | Calliope . A clear example of the principle. 
155 crepitante crematur . More than a poetic device: the crackling and burning are parts 


of the same process. 

170-71 sonitua... tontitrum . At the same point in each line. climax of a succession of both 
words from 6.96. A good example from Snyder. 

295-7 culmine ... fulmen . One of Friedlander'’s suggestions. 


538 mu/tosque facus multasgue /acunas . Another clear example. 
539 rupis deruptaqgue saxa . Reinforcement by an epithet echoing the noun. 
626 concrescere crustas . So the crusts are capable of growth. 


670-71  ardescunt caelestia termp/a, | et tempestates . A complex interweaving. There is a 
suggested link between ard - esc - unt , cae/- est -/a and temp - est -ates in thier 
common elements, but also between ‘eap - /a and temp - estates . 

686 percaluit calefecitgue . Reinforcement. 

740-41 This is a passage of extreme interest. Lucretius alludes to the derivation of Avernus 
from the Greek d-opvos, but he also makes a point of the common element in Avernus 
and avrbus . Remember that he does not think words were invented, but that they 
emerged naturally. Further, at 818-9 Averna /oca , or, strictly, Averna , is linked to 
auras , and at 830-31 we have the succession aestus Averni/ aera ... avis. If the 
Epicurean theory of tanguage is true, then the relationship must exist in both Greek 
and Latin. So the common elements of 4vernus , avis , aura, aer are all significant. 

972-3  amariv’ ... amaracinum (there is no real doubt that this reading is right). Lucretius 
himself points the substantial relationship. 

1183 perturbata anim/ mens in maerore metuque . i.e. when mens is shaken up it can 
appear in maerore (or merore) and metu . Precisely. 

Akin to these effects is a subtler wordplay.. For instance, when Lucretius speaks of 
terriloquis ... dictis {rom the seers (1.103), the obvious understanding is the they are terrifying 
utterances. But when we reflect on the ancient oracles of Earth, and that the oracular 
pronouncements were often made (as at Deiphi or Didyma) in the depths of the temple, and 
remember the cave of Trophonius, there is another possible meaning, ‘pronounced by Earth’. 
Again, rap/dus is a complex word, which has in it the meaning of ‘speeding and also of 
‘snatching up’; both meanings are implicit at 1.273 or 294. We have noted the ambiguity of 
partibus at iA8!. 

Alliteration is one of L:ucretius’ most familiar poetical devices, and, whilse one should 
never forget (as G.K.Chesterton used to remind us) the enjoyment of it for its own sake, it does 
accord with the Epicurean theory of language. A spot-check of 40 particularly striking examples 
reveals {1 on »,7 0n a@ (with 2),50n ¢ (with 7), + lon c/,3eachon 7,1, 9,20ns, 1 
each on 2, 6, /, £, 1 complex patterning of 4 a r, and | of / s. This shows a certain 
selectivity. Lucretius’ use, though generous by Vergilian standards, is carefully controlled. Not 
for him the unrestrained exuberance of 0 7ite, tute, Tati, tibi tanta, tyranne, tulisti? (Ennius, 
Ana./ ap. Priscian 947). Sikes (Lucretius p.47) makes the point that with a natural theory of 
language the presence of initial vy in v/s, vita, ventus associates it with forcefulness, of a in 
magnus With might and in wors or a/ser with misery and death (Quintilian 12.10.31 describes 
@ as a moping letter). 

Some of this alliteration is onomatopoeic. This is common with ry, a, /. We hear the air 
moving in vents vis verberat (1.271), or vis ... vomat (1.724), or (with the stirring of wings) ez 
variae volucres nemora avia pervolitantes (2.145), or (as a belch) vomens violentia vini , or (as 
wind movement again) ventorum validis fervescunt viribus undae (3.494), of nec variae cessant 
voces volitare per auras (4.221), or verbera ventorum vitare (5.957), or {as panting effort) ve/ 
violenta viri vis (5.964). There are plenty of other examples, e.g. 5.1226; 6.115,, 137, 510 & 
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592. We hear the [lames roaring in Aetaaea minantur | murmura Hammarum (\.722-3) and the 
thunder growling in murmura magna minarum (5.1193). Whispering is represented in et 
sonitus audire, severa silentia noctis (4.460). L is a liquid, lapping letter, associated with 
gently moving water, tranquillity and tight (which curiously enough we today speak of under the 
analogy of wave-motion). Compare cua? /iguidam tol/funt lugubri voce quere/lam (4.546), fn tam 
tranquilfo et tam clara luce focavit (5.12), and especially /vbrica proluvie /arga lavere umida 
saxa (5.95). Snyder makes much of this in the description of honey (1.938; 4.13), me//is dulci 
Sfavoque liquore , and in the account of the smooth atoms, especially me//is /actisque /iquores 
with further relation to //aguae (2.398-9). A striking example involving ¢, c and @ /a refers 
to musical instruments, (2.618-9): <vampana Lanta tonant palmis et cymbala circum |\ concava, 
raucisonogue minantur cornua cantu.. Similar is 4.543-4: cum tuba depresso graviter sub 
murmure mugit | et reboant raucum regio cita barbara bombum. Onomatopoeia by definition 
links the words with the things they represent. 

In other instances the function is to draw the words together into a unity. Sometimes there 
is a unity of idea which is not onomatopoeic, but seems associated with the fetter. It is curious 
that p and pp (p/anum : piano ) are modern symbols for quietude. To Lucretius @ was inherent 
in pay: funde petens placidam Romanis, inclute, pacem (1.40). The peacefulness might be 
deceptive - p/acid/ pellacia ponti (2.559; 51004: note the lapping sound of the triple /). Again 
¢ is asharp fetter, the sharp element in the words as there are sharp atoms in the objects. See, 
for example, 2.400, a¢ contra taetra absinthi matura lerique. 

Sometimes there is no obvious association. A striking example occurs near the beginning of 
the poem, . fe sociam studeo scribendis versibus esse (1.24), with the eightfold s. S may be 
used onomatopoeically, but not here. Lucretius is simply linking Venus, himself and his writing 
in a single enterprise, which would not be possible if they had not all a common element. So too 
with aeternum da dictis,, diva, feporem (1.28), where d links the giving, the recipient and the 
giver,, all enfolded within an everlasting charm. V and a are often onomatopoeic, but there is 
no obvious onomatopoeia in the striking lines, 1.72-4, erge vivida vis animi pervict, et extra | 
processit longe Hammantia moenia mundi | atque omne immensum peragravit mente animogue . 
But y links life and power with victory, and a (and a, , often used in conjunction with it by 
Latin writers) link the distance, the flaming walls of the world, and the boundless universe, with 
mind and.thought, without which mind and thought could not encompass them (note too the 
brilliant shaping of these three lines, in which the force of intellect literally and verbally 
encompasses its objects). 

Again in c/ara clueret (1.119) the fact and nature of the reputation are linked. Another 
interesting line is au/ta modis mu/tis varia ratione moveri (1.341). Alliteration brings together 
many things, movement and many ways. It sets these ideas apart from the different principles, 
though those words are themselves linked. There are similar effects at 1.1024-5, 2.116-7 and 
especially 6.788 (triple au/t-). Another is acrius advertunt animes ad religtonem (3.54), 
where, if we take ad-religionem as a single unit, all four words begin with the same letter, 
linking the nature of the direction, the direction, the thing directed and the end to which it is 
directed. A line strongly united by initial g / ¢ and internal o is quod guoniam nostro 
quoque constat corpore certum (3.794), where the effect is almost exaggerated, expressing as it 
does a universal physical law. Again of interest is “7 noctis caligine caeca | cernere censemus 
solem lumenque diurnum (4.456-7). Here night, impenetrability and the illusion of seeing are 
united by the initial letter, but set apart from the sun and light of day, which are themselves 
linked by a and 2. At 6.270, /rem/itus et fulgura fivat , f gives the sense of bursting out - 
first the audible outburst, then the visual, then the actual process. 

The general conclusion of this is that, while we should not ignore purely poetic effects, 
Lucretius uses language at the same time in application of Epicurean languafge-theory. There is 
really not word-play: it is all in earnest. 


Copyright © 1987 John Ferguson. 
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In talking of the English after 1825 Brink mentions in passing the effect ‘a fresh infusion 
from Bentley's “immortal Dissertation” might have had on Porsonianism (p.118), the ‘venom’ 
emitted by Jowett in speaking of Bentley (p.130), and Pattison’s failure tto rediscover Bentley's 
real stature’ (p.132). About such remarks there need be no debate. 

What Brink has to say about the Europeans of the same period, the period of Germany's 
particular greatness, he subtitles ‘Bentley abroad’. He contrasts the admiration felt for Bentley's 
work in the Germanic north with the hostility it met among Frenchmen and Italians. The influence 
of Bentley is detected behind F.A.Wolf (1759-1824) and that concept of a single comprehensive 
classical field, with literature, philosophy, history etc., as its parts, which proved so attractive 
through the 19th century; likewise behind the scholars of the next generation, both those who 
concentrated on Latin texts and developed the method of handling manuscript affiliation 
associated with the name of Karl Lachmann (1793-1851) and those who devoted themselves to 
Greek, whether after the fashion of Gotfried Hermann (1772-1848) or after that of August Boeckh 
(1785-1867). Brink's observations are acute and pertinent, although it might be remarked that 
C.G.Heyne (1729-1812) was no less an admirer of Bentley than Wolf and the others. He does not 
claim, it is true, to be attempting a complete explanation either of the movement forward in 
Germany or of the torpor of the Latin nations. Nevertheless a better balance would have been 
obtained had some account been given of the educational institutions of continental Europe 
during the period in question. The question why Germany got the men it did and England a 
Benjamin Jowett abides. 

1864 marks a turning point for Brink in the history of critical scholarship in England. This 
was the year of the publication of an edition of Lucretius by H.A.J.Munro (1819-85). With Munro 
is paired Henry Nettleship (1839-93), and against the two is set Richard Jebb (1841-1905), 
Nettleship's contemporary at Charterhouse school. Ingram Bywater (1840-1914) is mentioned 
slightly to one side, and Munro, Nettleship and Jebb are each discussed in some detail under the 
subtitle ‘Bentley's return to England’ (p.138). Brink writes interestingly of the positive attitude 
of Munro and Nettleship to Bentley and the somewhat negative and uncomprehending attitude of 
Jebb. One would like, however, to know something of Munro's work in European libraries in 
1849-5! and rather more about the fectures which Nettleship heard during the 1865 summer 
semester at the University of Berlin. Jebb was content with what he had learnt at Charterhouse 
and Cambridge. By 1864 there is much more to the story than Bentley. 

It is difficult to attach Bentley either negatively or positively to any of the German 
contemporaries of Nettleship and Jebb. Brink ignores them. Nevertheless the work of men like 
Ludwig Friedlander (1824-1909), Johannes Vahlen (1830-1911), Lucian Mueller (1836-98), 
Franz Buecheler (1837-1908), Alfred Holder (1840-1916) and Nicolaus Wecklein (1843-1926) 
demonstrates by its bulk alone the constipation of English scholarship. Housman's judgements 
upon it brought him even more odium than his attitude to his English elders and, to boot, the 
entirely unjust accusation of Germanophobia. The form, at least, of his own work was heavily 
indebted to that of the mid-19th century Germans. Brink does remark (pp.181-2) on the absence 
from Housman‘s articles of the imperiously brief manner of arguing employed by the critics of 
the {7th and 18th centuries. But he leaves much to be said. 

As I have tried to indicate, Brink elucidates marvellously well Housman‘s reactions to what 
he found in Jowett's Oxford on the one hand and in the books of Lachmann on the other. Housman 
was not, however, quite the lonely figure that Brink's approach might lead the ignorant to think. 

It would have been valuable to have something on certain vastly inferior but by no means 
uninteresting figures who emerged in England from the same temporal matrix: e.g. Oxford's 
W.M.Lindsay (1858-1937), G.A.Murray (1866-1957) and F.W.Hall (1868-1933), Cambridge's 
Arthur Platt (1860-1925), A.C.Pearson (1861-1935) and Walter Headlam (1866-1908). Certain 
journals for which Housman wrote very regularly, Zhe Journal of Philology (1868-1928), The 
Classical Review (1887-) and The Classical Quarterly (1907-), are an important part of the 
historical context. Likewise the Corpus Poetarum Latinorum ,to which the editor, J.P.Postgate 
(1853-1926), persuaded Housman to contribute Ovid's /b/s and Juvenal’s Satires . Likewise 
certain organizations, 7he Cambridge Philological Society (1868-), to which Housman belonged; 

The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies (1879-), The Classical Association (1903-), 
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The British Academy for the Promotion of Historical, Philosophical and Philological Studies 
(1903-) and Zhe Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies (1910-) , to which he did not. 

The much more lively world of the contemporary German philological seminar could also 
have been described with advantage. Housman read all Germany's productions, good and bad, and 
even on occasion contributed to its periodicals (to the Ber/iner Philologische Wochenschrift in 
1910, 1912, 1928: to Hermes in 1931). He wanted his own most considered work to find readers 
there. Hence the Latin of the apparatuses to Manilius, Juvenal and Lucan was no antique 
affectation. The only German contemporary of Housman whom Brink discusses is Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (1848-1931). He brings out very plainly Housman's general debt to the 
advances in palaeographical, lexical. grammatical and stylistic knowledge made in Germany 
(pp.182-6), but his silence about Emil Baehrens (1848-88, Georg Goetz (1849-1934), Friedrich 
Leo (1851-1914), Theodor Birt (1852-1933), Friedrich Marx (1859-1941), Wilhelm Heraeus 
(1862-1938) and Friedrich Vollmer (1867-1923), to mention only some whose work intersected 
with Housman’s, is regrettable. And particularly so as the current flood of Anglo-Saxon writing 
about the scholarship of pre-Hitlerian Germany tends to emphasize unduly those aspects which 
can be made to bear a relevance to contemporary local fashions. 

Housman's contempt for what the scholars of Holland, France, Italy and the U.S.A. produced 
in his day has by and large eluded comment. The force of what he has to say about various 
unfortunate Germans must, however, be measured against the denunciations of Jacobus van 
Wageningen, C.M.Francken, Alfred Ernout, Augusto Rostagni and Elmer Truesdel! Merrill. Why he 
contributed early articles of some substance to the American Journal of Philology (in 1888 and 
1892) is an interesting puzzle. He thought wel! enough of its editor, B.L.Gildersleeve, to ask him, 
in 1892, for a reference. In 1903, however, he declared in a letter to Grant Richards: ‘American 
scholars are mere grammarians and collectors of statistics, and what we call critical scholarship 
hardly exists there.’ 

~ Long Term Design and Immediate Circumstances - 

The outsider can more easily appreciate the repulsion which the young Housman felt for the 
syifabus of the Honours Schoo! of L/terae Human/ores than he can the attraction which the 
critical study of Greek and Latin literary texts exercised throughout Housman's life. The 
Introductory Lecture delivered at University College London in 1892 offers an account of what he 
thought he was by then about, an account much indebted to the Oxford philosophers,.Plato and 
Aristotle: ‘curiosity, the desire to know things as they are, is a craving no less native to the being 
of man, no less universal through mankind, than the craving for food and drink ... if the craving 
for knowledge is denied satisfaction, part of a man dies ... knowledge resembles virtue in this, 
and differs in this from other possessions, that it is not merely a means of procuring good, but is 
good in itself simply ... it is and it must in the long run be better for a man to see things as they 
are than to be ignorant of them ... other desires perish in their gratification, but the desire of 
knowledge never. Textual criticism satisfied Housman's own particular craving for knowledge, 
logic and mathematics satisfied others. He later condemned this lecture as ‘rhetorical and not 
wholly sincere.’ Biographers have been more than willing to be thrown off the scent and to seek a 
less disinterested motivation. What of course the lecture does not explain is why he took such 
pains over the publication of the results of his quest for knowledge. 

A statement in the memoir of Arthur Platt (1927) - ‘a scholar who means to build himself a 
monument must spend most of his life in acquiring knowledge which for its own sake is not worth 
having and in reading books which do not in themselves deserve to be read‘ - Gow took to apply to 
the writer himself. Perhaps it did, but in no straightforward or fully serious way. One might as 
well take quite literally what Housman wrote to Robert Bridges in 1928: ‘the fifth and last volume 
of Manilius ... ought to be out in a year's time, and then I shal! have done what | came on earth to 
do.’ Or sme!! megalomania in the final paragraph of the preface to that volume: ‘not by paying any 
attention to any of them, not by swerving an inch from my origina! principles and practice, but 
by the mere act of living on and continuing to be the same, | have changed that state of things ... 
the reader whose good opinion | desire and have done my utmost to secure is the next Bentley or 
Scaliger who may chance to occupy himself with Manilius. Against such literary teasing must be 
set the anxiety with which Housman endeavoured to keep the price of each of his volumes within 
the reach of genuine scholars of his own time. Monuments required a different architectural 
dress. 

Brink accepts Gow's account of Housman's motivation and defends eloquently the ‘nobility’ 
of such a motivation. He plays a variation on the metaphor, saying that ‘intellectual foundation 
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laying was what he |Housman| happened to be uniquely fitted for as a scholar and it became the 
ambition that spurred him on ... (p.167; cf. p.195). As a judgement on the abiding value of 
Housman's published work and of the methods there displayed that seems to me sound enough. It 
is, however, too abstractly grandiose to throw much light on the actual operations of Housman's 
scholarly life. 

Something is to be learnt from looking hard at the format and style of the large books. The 
articles, notes and reviews, the collection of which Housman himself vainly forbade, may tell us 
more. Collected together as they have been, with a commendable lack of piety, they show a man 
interested much more in his own scholarly environment than in posterity. Particular problems 
came into focus as he read the primary and the secondary literature and set his pen to work. It is 
fascinating to observe the stimulus repeatedly given by the appearance of new material: accounts 
of freshly studied manuscripts of familiar authors of course. but also real novelties like the 
verses of Juvenal discovered in cod. Oxford. Bodleian Library, Canon. class. Lat. 41 (1899, 
1901), and the papyrus Greek texts which emerged in Egypt (1891, 1898, 1903, 1908, 1910, 
1927, 1928). External circumstance and wilful caprice determine more than biographers like to 
admit. How far, we may ask, did the lack of interest shown by Messrs. Macmillan and Company in 
1885 prevent the public ever getting a Propertius from Housman's hand? (The same firm turned 
up; its nose at 4 Shropshire Lad in 189% and at the edition of Lucan in 1924.) How far did the 
task of reviewing the third instalment of Postgate’s Corpus Poetarum Latinorum heip to form his 
decision to edit Manilius? How far did his task in the next instalment of this work lead to the 
much more ambitious Juvenal published by Grant Richards? How far were the exigencies of the 
Cambridge undergraduate syllabus responsible for the Lucan? The tenacity with which he stuck 
over thirty years at the edition of Manilius demands a more complex explanation. Monument- 
building may have come to be part of the motivation. It was not, at least at the beginning, the 
whole. 

- Latin and not Greek - 

Housman knew Greek more widely and more profoundly than any man in England between 
1887 and 1936. The revision of the lexicon of Liddell and Scott would have been better had the 
revisers always paid due attention to his advice. Yet after 1892 he published nothing at all 
substantial about Greek literature. That aroused curiosity in his own day and even gave offence. 
It still does. Gow cited a characteristic statement, ‘| found | could not attain to excellence in both 
{Latin and Greek], and took the statement at its face-value. He speculated that, having surveyed 
the fields of Latin and Greek, Housman saw the greater opportunity of ‘building himself a 
monument’ in Latin. Brink's guess is that ‘he finally chose to establish certain highly formalised 
texts of Silver Latin poetry because they seemed most appropriate to scientific study and yielded 
greater and more secure results’ (p.193). It may be so, but one wonders how much irony Housman 
was directing against the pretensions of the professional classicists of his own time. 

Housman’s contracts with University College London and with the University of Cambridge 
would have stipulated that he profess Latin, and he took contracts very seriously. Perhaps the 
reason for the concentration of his interests was as simple as that. The role of the professor of 
Latin in the Anglo-Saxon and Celtic universities of the time was even more ambiguous than was 
that of the professor of Greek. No one has so far been insolent enough to enquire into the ways in 
which the role was and is actually played. It will make another pretty story. Brink ignores the 
matter. Disappointingly. The momentary outburst about ‘the unclarified function of 
professorship in the partially reformed university’ (p.131} suggests he could have said a fot. 

- Textual and not Literary Criticism - 

By the time Housman arrived in Cambridge he had a considerable reputation as a poet in his 
own language. Not such a novel phenomenon as many think. Porson had written comic verse. And 
the greatest philologist of the Renaissance was also one of Italy's greatest poets. For Housman his 
Standing in the world of polite letters had nothing to do with the job he had been called to 
Cambridge to perform. And yet the University was riven by disputes about the role to be played 
by the study of English in its undergraduate courses. In the ascendant was a party who wanted to 
allow a larger role in this study to an activity which they called literary criticism and which 
they expected to provide a view of the world markedly distinct from that inculcated by the study 
of mathematics and the natural sciences. There were even those who wished to encourage similar 
use of the Greek and Latin classics. Housman identified an enemy and lost no time in reiterating a 
view already clearly and unambiguously applauded by Porson (see LOM /2.6 |Jun.1978], 93-4). 

His inaugural lecture denied that literary criticism formed any part of the duties of a Latin 
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Chair, It ridiculed what passed in {1911 as literary criticism: ‘telling audiences what they knew 
already. giving them their own thoughts ‘dressed up in the current variety of academic 
journalese. and tricked out with an assortment of popular adjectives. The ordinary lectures 
which he delivered over the next 25 years offered little to those who thirsted after ‘displays of 
taste and feeling. The phrases of 1911 still wound. Pundits conceal their pain by feigning 
puzzlement. Why ... did he take refuge in asserting that literary criticism was not exercise for a 
scholar?’ So one from Oxford. It is difficult to understand how Housman could have brought 
himself to pen or utter anything so absurd. So another from Cambridge itself. Housman's words 
and actions are even credited with a continuing effect on the content of the courses offered by 
classical departments in England and its former colonies. R.P.Graves was told by a scholar not 
given to punditry that ‘Housman’s influence on Latin studies had not been entirely beneficial’. 
Scenarios are sometimes imagined of what might have been if Housman had taken a different 
attitude to poetry and to talking about poetry. Brink's insistence on the need to explain the man 
who was and the things he actually achieved is salutary.What he has to say both about the springs 
of Housman's disdain for literary criticism as he perceived it and about the precise relevance of 
his statements to current debates deserves pondering. The fact that he holds a view of aesthetics 
very different from Housman’s does not get in the way of clarity. 

The emotions and the reasoning faculty have been conceptually separated by common sense in 
several cultures, and particularly so in those of classical Athens and modern England... Many 
theorists, on the other hand, have tried to blur the divide where it affects ethics and aesthetics. 
Housman despised theorists and particularly those of the idealist cast. He believed that both the 
creation and the reception of poetry had to do with the emotions. That belief made him suspicious 
of attempts to talk in a rational and discursive way about poetry. even where the poetry in 
question did not originate in an alien culture and had not suffered the effects of transmission 
through a culture even more alien. At the same time the success obtained by scientific methods in 
many areas, including that of the study of Greek and Latin poetic texts, impressed him greatly. 
Critics of Housman's stance are all of the idealist cast, although some of them do not know it and 
others would attempt to deny it. No resolution of any of the general issues which emerge in 
discussion is possible. 

According to Brink there were elements of caricature in Housman's picture of the Victorian 
and Edwardian approaches to literary criticism, but not unfair ones. He argues, however, that 
Since 1911 forms of critical study have arisen to which Housman’'s strictures might not apply, 
that such study could become ‘part of that science which Housman sought to establish by his own 
work’ (p.164). He prefers himself to talk of ‘literary analysis’ rather than of ‘literary 
criticism’ .What he has in mind is exemplified by his own three splendid volumes on those poems 
of Horace which deal with literature itself and in the remarks he makes in this book about 
Housman's English lyrics (pp.158-160); there is rather more in the Pisa lectures, pp.1218- 
1222). 

The background of Housman's pronouncements could have done with more elucidation. 
Housman did not consider literary criticism in itself an absurd or odious activity. He recognized 
Lessing, Goethe and Matthew Arnold as ‘the great critics of the classical literatures, the critics 
with real insight into the classical spirit, the critics who teach with authority and not as the 
scribes’ (1892; cf. what he had to say in 1911 on Lessing: ‘Latin scholarship and literary 
criticism were united in the person of Lessing. Lessing to be sure was a great critic, and, 
although not a great scholar, was a good one’). He furthermore drew a distinction between 
‘Jiterary criticism’ and ‘literary appreciation’, defining the former as the ability to say things 
about literature ‘which are both true and new’. What he denied most vigorously, as Porson had 
done, was that an appreciation of literature could be created in those who lacked the organs of 
appreciation. Hence, | suppose, the enmity of those who have tried to promote one or another kind 
of appreciation as an element in general education. It would be interesting to know what Housman 
found true in the critical writings of Lessing, Goethe and Arnold, and in what sense. The force of 
his injunction ‘if you are literary, produce literature: pour the stream along its proper channel, 
and do not let it soak into the surrounding soil, where it will only create a quagmire’ might also 
be probed. Presumably, verse composition was in his eyes an acceptable occupation for the man 
who lacked an aptitude for philology. 

Brink's ‘literary analysis’ is certainly a different thing from what Lessing did. In the 
Preface to the third volume of his work on Horace he declares (p.xiii}) ‘what one tries to do 
with this kind of subject li.e. great poetry! is to open p/As/o/ogia to literature. But that is a 
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philological job. “Philology” has to be stretched, yet it has to remain philology for all that. 
Another large topic opens up. All that | shall say here is that the rationale of Housman's 
separation of the science of philology from talk about poetry and poems still seems to me valid. 
Such talk can never escape, even when it wants to, the question of the emotional effect of a poem on 
its hearer, reader, recipient or whatever. an effect which varies with every hearer. The talker has 
to be himself a hearer, and thus cannot avoid talking about himself. The notion of objectivity in 
the natural sciences has become an Aunt Sally for theorists, but retains its common-sense 
validity among practitioners. These still try to keep their own persons out of the field of 
observation. So too should the philologist. Not everyone will agree in his guts with Brink's claim 
that the 4rs poetrca and the two epistles on literature are ‘great poetry . Horace would not have 
thought so. The science of philology wil! not settle the matter. 
- The Poems - 

Housman put a high wall between his activity as a scholar and his activity as a poet. He wore 
one hat belonging to a Professor Housman and another belonging to a Mr Housman’. This was a 
nonsense, but biographers have found it difficult to put the two parts together. Housman declared 
in a letter of 1933: ‘the Shropshire Lad is an imaginary figure. with something of my temper and 
view of fife. Very little in the book is biographical.’ Brink dislikes psychologizers and reduces 
the biographical element of the poems to a level hardly plausible given what we now Know from 
other sources about Housman’s emotional life. He demolishes the speculations that have been made 
by the unscholarly about the backgroound of the works of scholarship and sensibly refrains from 
making any of his own, I should nevertheless want to suggest that a careful sifting of thse works, 
even the most technical, would reveal something about the man himself. 

Concerning the apparent disparateness of the components of Housman’s literary production 
a novel theory is proposed. From one sensitivity in regard to language came, according to Brink, 
two gifts, one of ‘forming poetry , the other of ‘criticising poetry already formed’. Both gifts Brink 
calls ‘creative’ (p.160). If what he has primarily in mind by ‘criticism’ is the establishing of the 
facts about a poet's idiolect and the process of corruption operating in the transmission of his 
work, I think the suggestion is misleading. If, on the other had, it is primarily a question of 
mending a fault by conjecture, the suggestion becomes interesting and potentially rather 
disturbing. 

- The Scholarship - 

About Housman's scholarship much nonsense has been written, not only by littérateurs but 
also by men who would call themselves scholars. Two well-informed and intelligent eulogies 
appeared at the centenary of his birth, one by D.R.Shackleton Bailey, the other by Otto Skutsch, 
The final chapter of Brink's book offers more: a detailed account of its rationale and an historical 
placement. 

Housman's mature attention came to settle on two Latin poets who obtained a second-rank 
classical status in late Antiquity and on a third whom the ancient grammatic/ never recognized 
at all. He did not seek to overturn the judgement of time, or to justify that judgement, or to explain 
how it came about. The establishment of what the poets actually wrote and what they meant (two 
things at bottom indivisible} constituted the aim which he constantly kept in view. The accusation 
of narrowness has naturally sprung to many lips. What, however, the books on Manilius, Lucan 
and Juvenal and the papers on a considerable number of other ancient writers reveal to anyone 
who makes the effort to read them is an astonishing width of knowledge. Housman read practically 
everything that survived from antiquity, as Bentley had done, and perhaps Porson. He consumed 
and digested the vast mass of knowledge which had accumulated in Denmark and Germany since 
the time of Bentley and Porson about ancient and medieval orthography, about letter-shapes in the 
various styles of hand-writing employed in ancient and medieval books, about the affiliations of 
manuscripts, about Greek and Latin vocabulary, syntax, metre and word-order, and as well about 
the subject matter of the poems. 

The most immediately striking feature of Housman’s work is the amount of conjectural 
emendation it proposes. Ignoramuses with a flair for generalizing and no appetite for the specific 
have sneered. The serious student cannot withhold admiration and wonder. '€é uno solo che pud 
far emendazioni, é if Housman’, exciaimed Giorgio Pasquali, not a scholar much given to 
emendation himself. Brink ilfustrates Housman's genius under five heads: simple correction, 
correction of complicated faults, lacunae and interpolations, transposition, and punctuation 
(pp.176-181). He notes how successful Housman was at ‘repressing self-will, how few of his 
conjectures show the sort of arbitrariness which permits ordinary men to carp at Scaliger and 
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Bentley. 

A glance back from Housman's A7an///us to its famous predecessors shows the originality of 
the man. Systematic interpretation now accompanies pronouncements on textual problems. A 
decision is argued for at length, with the alleged fault carefully delimited and the solution set in 
a broad philological context. The manner of Madvigs De /faféus and Lachmann's Lucretius 
undergoes a powerful development. Brink makes an interesting contrast between the major papers 
in the /ourna/ of Philology and in the Classica/ Quarterly and the Adversaria composed by 
{7th and !8th century critics. In these papers too the systematic deployment of all relevant 
knowledge replaces the brief statement of problem and solution. The manner is that of the 19th- 
century German learned periodical, but the grasp of the material and the incisiveness of the 
argument, to say nothing of the elegance of the language. are Housman’s own. 

From the English who called themselves classical scholars in the period between 1877 and 
1936 Housman stood out in one way, and from the Germans of the same period in another. More 
single-mindedly and more coherently than any of his compatriots, including those aware that 
something was rotten in the state. he urged the importance of a scientfic approach to literary 
texts and, more importantly. showed in his own publications how the approach was to be made. 
The Germans did not need to be lectured about science. They affected to admire the same men as 
Housman did, Lachmann in particular. But what in Lachmann’s hands had been a method of 
acquiring new knowledge had become a method thought capable of being taught formally to targe 
numbers of university students, a method in fact of enabling the average university student to 
conceal his inability to think straight. And so it became necessary to differentiate from the 
sciences conversant with the properties of number and space and with the operations of nature the 
science conversant with literature. ‘A textual critic engaged upon his business’, Housman told the 
sober and cleanly members of the Classical Association met together at Cambridge in 1921, ‘is not 
at all like Newton investigating the motions of the planets: he is much more like a dog hunting for 
fleas. If a dog hunted for fleas on mathematical principles, basing his researches on statistics of 
area and population, he would never catch a flea except by accident. 

Brink rounds off his account of Housman with two comparisons: one with Bentley and the 
other with Wilamowitz, the single contemporary German scholar of eminence whose approach to 
texts was not vulnerable to Housman’s attack on the perversions of Lachmann’s method. Housman, 
who liked making comparisons, declined comparison of himself with either. Brink's comparisons 
are not concerned with individual merit. Nevertheless they spring out of judgements which are 
ultimately judgements of value, looking to the future rather than the past and centring on what 
might be thought good for the development of the whole discipline of classical study. Hence much 
talk (pp.191-8} of ‘Bentieianism’, the ‘major ideals of Bentley’, ‘Bentleian classics and 
‘philologia Bentlefana’, abstract entities for which | find it hard to feel affection, and an 
assesment of the importance of what scholars say about each other which seems to me excessive. 
On the other had certain undeniable and highly interesting resemblances are brought out by 
Brink's analysis. Housman and Wilamowitz, he says, ‘both deployed their great gifts in the 
penetration of styled language in order to understand the reality of ancient texts’ (p.196). That is 
true. 

- The Anglican - 

Brink's reflexions on English classical scholarship begin with men whose chief employment 
was the service of the established church. They end with one who was brought up in a devoutly 
Anglican household, but who fost his faith in the specifically Christian revelation at 13 and all 
belief in a provident deity at 20, and whose first academic post was in Jeremy Bentham's ‘godless 
institution’ in Gower Street, Bloomsbury. A passing reference to Housman as a //n-de-s/écle 
atheist’ and a citation of the poem ‘The laws of God, the laws of man‘ (p.153) might suggest mere 
attitudinizing, rooted more in French literature than in 19th-century English life. That would be 
unfortunate. The Christianity of Housman's childhood continued to affect him as long as he lived. 
The phrases of the King James Bible and the Sook of Common Prayer and, more importantly, the 
moral attitudes these phrases so potently expressed sank very deep. He never lost a sense of 
belonging to the Church of England. At the same time his inability to find any personal comfort in 
what this church taught was a thing more seriously felt than either Bentley's rationalized 
orthodoxy or Porson's uneasiness about the meaning of some of the articles of faith had been. 
There was much to disturb such a man. The gap between what was preached in church in the late 
19th century about divine revelation and the average preacher's inner conviction often resembied 
the gap between what was taught in school and university about the classical world and the facts 
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known even to a teacher of scant classical learning. Furthermore. both religion and education 
were increasingly being made to serve external social purposes not always appropriate to their 
inner characters. Two kinds of hypocrisy interacted with each other in a way that could only 
oppress the sensitive and intelligent. The constant touting by teachers both fay and clerical of a 
supposed harmony between the Gospel and classical literature was likewise an offence to 
anything that could be called scholarship. The intensity of Housman'ss efforts to see the literary 
products of paganism unshadowed by later interpretations should be considered in this context. 
Purity had to be found somewhere. His efforts were not just a preliminary to the correct 
restoration of corrupt individual words and phrases. 

Housman's dislike of carelessness in establishing and setting out facts. his hatred of 
positive untruthfulness, ‘that quasi-emotional dedication to truth which makes some scholars 
fidget when his name is mentioned’ are discussed by Brink in terms of the demands of the 
scientific ethic (pp.{69-70). And very instructively. Natural scientists, however, and literary 
scholars equally concerned with getting at the objective facts were not then, and are not now, 
accustomed to work and to write as Housman did. 

No completed product of any of the great critics whom Housman admired is even remotely 
comparable in systematic exhaustiveness with the five volumes on Manilius’ Astronomica to 
which he devoted almost three decades of intensive labour. | have already tried to cast doubt on 
the theory that a desire for fame among men drove him on and should suggest here that Anglican 
notions about the relations between the fife God gives to a man and the work to which he is 
appointed were at least as influential. His desire to excape from intellectual error and confusion 
was akin to the religious man's desire to escape from sin.The fanguage which Housman used of 
scholars who failed to perform what they promised to perform continues to distress the poor in 
spirit. W.M.Lindsay called the style of the Juvenal preface ‘unfortunate’ and complained 
resignedly in a note (CR /9 [1905], p.464), ‘I suppose it is useless to express a wish that Mr 
Housman would cease to speak about veteran scholars of eminence, like Buecheler, Vahlen and 
Friedlaender, in that fashion. The much-quoted remark about Robinson Ellis’ Moctes 
Man/tranae ,'... his readers were in perpetual contact with the intellect of an idiot child’, and a 
recent observation on the justice of the remark have K.J.Dover shaking his head about ‘a striking 
lapse in intellectual integrity’ (Aacretiens Hardt 26 |1979], p.124). It needs to be pointed out 
that Robinson Effis had been 17 years in the grave when the remark was published and that 
during Ellis’ fifetime Housman used much fess abrasive language (e.g. at MMani/if 
Astronomicon Iiber primus , London 1903, p.xxii, and C# /9 [1905], pp.121-3). In any case one 
cannot help asking what assisting the concealment of the inadequacies of professional colleagues 
has to do with ‘intellectual integrity’. Housman's fault was a fiterary one: the hyperbole, even in 
its full context (AL Manilii Astronomicon liber quintus , London 1930, pp.xxiii-xxiv), is too 
gross to be fully effective. 

Controversy has been part of the tife-blood of philology, and nothing shows more clearly the 

present terminal state of the subject than the widespread lack of appetite for public debate about 
genuine problems. What, however, we read in Housman's prefaces and reviews differs greatly from 
the earthy abuse the great men of old heaped on their enemies. Noteworthy is the prominence of 
religious imagery in the castigation of philological delinquents. The delinquents were mostly 
foreigners,, but that was only because the majority of the learned community which Housman 
recognized were foreigners. The sermons were aimed at the English in general rather than against 
the particular persons named. Significantly their language was English, not Latin. When he wrote 
that 'Mr Buecheler, when he first perused Mr Sudhaus' edition of the 4etna, must have felt 
something like Sin when she gave birth to Death’, it was English blood he wished to freeze. The 
non-scholar is entitled to perceive something of the fanatic both in Housman's way of work and in 
his language (the annotations made in his copy of Marx's Rudens |see R.Smitskemp, Housman on 
Plautus , Leiden 1979] do not give a very attractive picture of his senescence). The scholar, 
however, should perhaps confess that the holy man's selffess devotion to an unseen power is a 
better mode! than the gamesmanship of proper English and Scottish gentlemen. 
49 In the course of this piece of journalism I have touched on a number of matters which may 
lie outside the ken of some readers of ZC. If I have succeeded in making them at all explicit, it 
is due to the vigilant criticisms made by the Editor at various stages of composition. The author 
of Lnglish Classical Scholarship will be pained by my errors and illogicalities but not, | am 
confident, by my contentiousness. Behind the calmly measured phrases stands a doughty fighter. 
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